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For the New England Farmer. 


THE ADVANTAGS OF SCIENCE TO AG- 
RICULTURE. 

Mr Brecx—lI recollect seeing in a recent num- 

ber of your wel!-conducted journal, an article com- 

menting on an extract from one of the agricultural 


papers, in which the writer treated in a spirit of | 


ridicule the idea of any advantage accruing to ag- 
riculture through tle agency of “ammonia, alkali,” 
&e. 

It is strange, passing strange, to me, that men 
of apparent intelligence shonld be disposed rather 
to tickle the prejudice and bigotry of the illiterate, 
than to commend and encourage the enlightened 
efforts of those whose researches have resulted in 
developing such important improvements—or truths 
which are the elements of improvements—uas those 
which have been brought to bear so successfully 
upon agricultare within the space of the last quar- 
terof acentury. 1 say it is strange that such 
should be the fact, yet itis notuncommon. There 
are those among us—writers for the public press, 
too—who, as soon as a principle or deduction of 
science is recommended to the farmer for test, to 
see if it may not be of benefit to him in some par- 
ticular case, are ready to prejudice him against it 
by the cry of “ moenshine” or “ humbug.” 

I frankly confess I have no charity for such per- 
sons. If they are sincere in their detraction, it 
is their ignorance which prompts it—and arrogant 
ignorance deserves no charity :-~if they are not 
sincere, and think different from what they say, 
then they are hypocrites, and of the worst kind, 
too, for they serve as false lights that may lead oth- 
ers astray. If, however, in most cases, these per- 
sons had ability and honesty in the proportion that 
they have arrogance and bigotry, they might coin- 


|in such policy, it must be of a piece with that of 
of deep-rooted prejudice and sapient self-conceit ? | saving at the spigot and letting out at the bung.” 
Was it the discovery of any of the family of} ‘Tue practice of borrowing articles for which one 
Know-enoughs—the frothy declaimers against | has frequent use, is indefensible; and he ought not 
“ hook-farming,” who are satisfied with knowing | to forfeit the name of being obliging and neighbor- 
as much as their fathers knew, and glory in know- | ly, who should take a firm stand against it, and re- 
ing no more? No—no. Agriculture is indebted | fuse to lend, except in cases where the propriety 
to Science for this important discovery. It was the | was obvious, 

suggestion of French chemists that led the wheat. It needs all the philosophy and equanimity of 
growers of France to adopt the use of charcoal on | temper of an Uncle Toby, to bear without “ grow). 
their fields—and the acquaintance with this fact) ing,” the constant annoyance of some borrowers, 
and the theory, no doubt, that led Mr Pell, also, to | Articles even which they could make themselves 
use it for the same purpose, and with such signal | at their jeisure, without the outlay of a copper of 


rance and bigotry, or to cater for the gratification 








success. 

To whom are we indebted for the great advan- 
tage which has accrued to our farmers from the 
knowledge of a remedy for sour soils, and of the 
valuable properties of lime as an amendment to va- 
rious grounds? Do we owe these discoveries to 
any of those boastful “ practical men,” who sneer 
at science and the learning of books? No:—this, 
too, is to be charged to the credit of science. 

Such facts as these—ihese alone, indeed—are 
sufficient to confound with shame the shallow de- 
tractors of science as an aid to the farmer—and 
until they can originate discoveries by their boasted 
“ practical experience,” as important as these, they 
will better act the part of wisdom in holding their 
speech, than in betraying their stupidity in sense- 
less slurs at that which is above their comprehen- 
sion or too exalted to suit their grovelling inclina- 
tions. Very truly, yours, 





D. 





For the New England Fariner. 


«“ BORROWING.” 
Mr Brecx—lI was pleased to see by your last 
paper that one of the aggrieved by the practice of 
|* borrowing,” has had the boldness to come out 








mend what they now denounce ;—but, happily for | and state his wrongs,—and though the editor of 
the cause of agr.cultural improvement, the influence |“ The Cultivator,” (from which you copied,) gives 
of such individuals can constitute no very serious | the sufferer no very profilable consolation, (albeit 
impediment to its progress—for, what is truth, will | the best the case admits of,) still I think good may 
prove itself so, and must ultimately triumph. | come to others “ afflicted in like manner,” from his 

I have been led to these remarks, Mr Editor, by | statement of his grievances, as it may “hold a| 
a fact recorded in your Jast paper, which seems to | mirror up” to some, that will enable them to “see 


their dearly-loved cash, they frequently depend up. 
on their neighbors for, A neighbor to one of this 
class, once told me an expedient he adopted to get 
rid of his annoyance. The “borrower” in ques- 
tion, had occasion for frequent use of a tub-tunnel, 
for filling casks—and for this simple convenience 
he had for years depended upon his neighbor; 
and the article not unfrequently came home (upon 
being sent for,) in a somewhat worse condition than 
when it was taken. The lender bore this till « for- 
bearance ceased to be a virtue”—and to put a stop 
to it ‘a8 easily as he could,” (I quote his words,) 
he sent three times a week for the aferesaid bor- 
rower’s shaving apparatus, stating that hisown was 
out of repair, and invariably kent it till the owner 
seut for it. This so provoked he latter, that he 
finally refused to loan it again—and, in conse- 
quence, there was no interchange of civilitics be- 
tween the two neighbors for sometime. In the 
meanwhile, the borrower aforesaid, made a tunnel 
for his own use, and his former friend, the lender, 
having learned the fact, sought an interview with 
his offended neighbor ; “ explanations” were mutu- 
ally given, and their former friendship renewed, 
' with a hearty laugh, over a mug of “ old orchard.” 
Truly yours, ). 


The late venerable Judge Peters, former Pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Society fur the Promotion 
of Agriculture, speaking of the original members 
of that Society, says—*“ Their task was difficult; 
for their influence among practical farmers was 
neutralized by almost unconquerable prejudices. 





| Few believed that those who did not follow the 


me forcibly to illustrate the advantage which may 
yet be derived from the application of science to 
agriculture. I allude to the statement in the arti- 
cle headed ‘ Skilful Agriculture and Horticulture,” 
that Mr Pell, of Ulster county, N. Y., had, by the 
application of charcoal to his land, raised upwards 
of seventyeight bushels of wheat to the acre—a crop, 
I believe, unprecedented in this country, It is 
stated upon good authority, that the wheat-growers 
of France have succeeded in doubling the product 
of wheat in that kingdom within the last ten years, 
chiefly through the agency of charcoal. 

Now, who discovered the value of this important 
agent in effecting such results? Was it the con- 
ception of any of that class just alluded to, who 
distrust science because its application to agricul- 
ture is new, or who ridicule it out of pure igno- 


themselves as others see them.” 
| he habitual borrower is an “intolerable bore.” 
| [ refer more particularly to those who, having the 
|means of supplying themselves, are too parsimo- 
_nious to purchase, but depend upon their neigh- 
| bors—even for articles which are in frequent use 
|on the farm. I knew one of this class, who, rath- 
er than buy a grindstone, used to go near a quarter 
/of a mile toa neighbor's, whenever he wanted to 
sharpen a tool. If, as Franklin said, “time is 


| many grindstones the time would purchase, which 
‘this person had spent, in the course of ten years, in 
i voing from his own to his neighbor's premises to 
‘sharpen his tools. And yet this man was the pos- 
| sessor of an unincumbered estate valued at seven 


|thousand dollars, If there is any sort of economy 


/money,” it would be amusing to calculate how} 


plow, could possibly advise the tillers of the soil. 

| They persevered, however, with unremitting en- 
deavor, until many among the intelligent farmers, 
| not only in our own, but other States, were con- 
vinced of, and asserted their usefulness.” 

At that time, he continues, so blind were men 
to their own interests, that even that eminent agri- 
culturist, as we!l as statesman, the immorta! Wash- 
ington, failed in his endeavor to prevail upon the 

| National Legislature to establish “a National Pro- 
| feasorship of Agriculture,” and Madison labored, 
| without success, to cause a similar Professorship 
| to be engrafted upon the plan of the Virginia Uni- 
| versity. 





Swift said he never knew a man to attain emi- 
|nence who loved to lie in bed in the morning. 
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MR. SALTONSTALL’S ADDRESS 
Before the Esser County Agricultural Sociely. 
Gentlemen :—* * On thia twentysixth anniver- 

sary of our Society, permit me to congratulate you 

on its success and prosperity. The display of ani- 
mals, of vegetable productions, and of implements 
of husbandry, the trial of that great anu earliest 
instrument of agriculture, and indeed of civiliza- 
tion—the plow—and the exhibition of articles of 
domestic manufacture, have never been excelled 
on any former occasion, and afford the most grati- 

fying evidence of the progress of agricultural im- 

provement. 

Our Society was one of the earliest in the Com- 
monwealth. At first, it had to contend with great 
prejudices. Many farmers in this ancient county, 
were contentedly going on in the old paths in 
which their fathers had gone before them. From 
generation to generation, they had cultivated the 
earth in a certain mode, and little improvement, or 
indeed change, had been made. Their fathers had 
prospered without the aid of agricultural assucia- 
tions, and why should they meet together to exhibit 
the produce of their farms and to communicate to 
each other the results of their experience? Their 
fathers had learned to cultivate the ‘soil without 
reading agricultural journals, and why should they 
resort to books for instruction on this practical sub- 
ject? Agriculture was deemed a mere imitative 
art, not to be improved by scientific researches. 
These prejudices have passed away. No one now 
Opposes or attempts to cast ridicule on these asso- 
ciations, which are spreading over our broad land, 
and whose good effects are seen in improved culti- 
vation, not only in our own blessed New England, 
but in the States of the far West, and their light 
has broken in upon those less favored regions 
where labor is not held in that honorable estima- 
tion which it must enjoy, before a community can 
be truly prosperous. ad * ® * 

Much good has been done by this Society. Per- 
haps there has at no time been any striking change 
in farming in this county. The improvement has 
not come with observation, ‘Lo here, or lo there !” 
—but we see the results, Its progress has been 
like that of vegetation—you see it not, but it goes 
on—*“ first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear,” until it is ripened for the joyful 
harvest. Many are indebted to the operations of 
this Society for their own improvements, who are 
not themselves sensible of it. It is not necessary 
to be a practical farmar to notice the agricultural 
improvement around us. It is seen in the richer 
covering of our fields, in the greater variety and 
abundance of products, and in the improvement of 
stock. Many of our farmers have learned that an 
inferior animal requires as much care and expense 
as a good one, and “that both are thrown away up- 
on cattle which will neither give milk nor meat.” 
They have Jearned that corn strengtheneth the 
heart of the patient and laborious ox, as wel] as 
of man, They are learning the importance of pro- 
curing improved implements of husbandry. In 
neatness, too, they are learning that clean cultiva. 
tion is, like personal neatness, a great attraction. 
Although there is still much room for improvement, 
the chosen receptacle of carts, plows and clutter of 
all sorts, is not so commonly as it once was, in 
front of the house, and across the door path. ‘These 
are removed to a more suitable place, while before 
the honse, you see a neat enclosure. I rejoice to 
add, that that sex, whose taste and whose influ- 








Se 


ence give a finish and a charmto the rougher | culture seem to have been the product of the in- 


works of man, are learning that the most beautiful | fancy of mankind.” 


“The very plow described by 


honse is never so beautiful as when something is Virgil, is to be found in the south of Europe.” 
Jeft to imagination, and it 1s seen through trees | But, he adds—* In going the round of your imple- 
and shrubs—our noble elms, our beautiful moun-/| ment and stock yard, [ could not fail to be struck 
tain ashes and firs, our familiar lilacs, which have | with the fact, that how much cause soever might 
always found favor in New England; roses, and | have existed in former times, for complaining of 
dahlias, those lovely flowers, which may dispute | the deficiency and want of improvement in the con- 


with the rose, the lofty title of “ queen of flowers.” 

Still we often look in vain, and on some of our 
best farms, for the neat grass plot, ornamented 
with shrubs and flowers and climbing vines. We 
should learn that these things, which are within 
the reach of every one, and which in themselves 
seem but trifles, make the most simple farm-house 
attractive, and that while they improve the taste, 
they contribute essentially to our enjoyment. As 
has been beautifully said, “they are the innocent 
occupation of the young members of the family, the 
elegant luxury of them all, and they impress even 
the passing stranger with a sense of tlhe taste and 
the ease of the farmer.” 

* * The cause of agriculture has recently 
received a stimulus which it never before felt. Its 
improvement in this country and in Europe, has 
been so rapid, and its advance and estimation as e 


science so great, that it would be an instructive | 


labor to trace its progress. * * Nowhere has 
this improvement been greater than in our Father- 
land, as England may well be called by the far- 
mers of Essex, many of whom are now cultivating 
the fields set off to their English ancestors in the 
« division of lots,” two centnries ago. Agriculture 
was introduced into England by the Romans, and 
strange as it may seein, very little improvement 
was made in the art for many centuries afterwards. 
Greater progress has probably been made within 
the last half century than in the sixteen hundred 
years succeeding the Roman conquest. Is it not 
astonishing, that in a state of society so advanced 
as to produce the acknowledged master-spirits of 
England in literatare, the arts, and in science, the 
parent art—the art of arts—should have been 
passed by as unworthy of their attention, and as 
wholly disconnected with science ? 

The subject is so closely connected with politi- 
cal economy, and the condition and resources of 
nations, that no well informed man can be wholly 
ignorant of the astonishing progress of agriculture 
in England, as seen in the improvement of stock, 
in the variety and rotation of crops, in the intro- 
duction of new grains and vegetables, in the knowl- 
edge and composition of manures and their more 
judicious application, and in their gathering up the 


fragments, so that nothing shall be lost of every | 


animal and vegetable substance which can give ad- 
ditional fertility to the soil and increase its pro- 
duction, ° 

The improvement in agricultural implements, 
too, has probably been greater within thirty years, 
than for centuries before. Within a comparatively 
recent period, the husbandman held the plow made 
by his own hand. 
plowman to be able to make his own plow. 








‘from the experience of other countries ? 


struction of agricultural implements, or in any oth- 
er part of agriculture, there was no room now for 
making a similar complaint.” 

The result of the spirit of improvement in live 
stock, is wonderful. What would an English far- 
mer (or an American one) now think of the ox, 
the sheep, the swine or the horse of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth! He would scarcely know the 
animals ; he certainly would not give them barn 
room, or permit them to mingle with his flocks and 
herds. ® ® ° ? 

But successful husbandry depends so much upon 
circumstances peculiar to each nation, that it may 
be asked, What has an American farmer to Jearn 
We an- 
swer, much every way. The great cause of agri- 
cultural improvement in England has been the 


japplication of scientific principles to the practice 


of husbandry; and science is universal, She over- 
leaps all national bounderies. She confines not 
her favors to the old or the new world, nor con- 
tracts within the narrow limits of geographical 
lines, what was meant for mankind. 

But we need not go abroad for evidence of the 
juster estimate of the importance of agriculture. 
The spirit of improvement is spreading over our 
broad Jand. Jt has even penetrated into old Vir- 
ginia—and you know that the first article of a 
Virginian’s creed has been, that nothing Virginian 
is capable of improvement. That eminent agri- 
culturist, the late James M. Garnett, has told us 
what the state of farming has been, in the Old Do- 
minion, and what are its present condition and 
prospects. “Formerly, (he says,) cattle were so 
much neglected, that it was common for multitudes 
to be starved to death every winter, to supply hides 
enough for shoeing the negroes on every farm. 
My grandfather was once near dismissing a good 
overseer, because cattle enough had not died on 
the farm to furnish leather for that purpose! Jt is 
a favorite opinion with many, even now, that all 
kinds of farming stock, except horses, are endued 
with a sortof natura) sagacity or instinct, which 
enables them to choose for themselves, in bad 
weather, much better shelter than their owners 
could provide for them. In the spring you may 
behold a spectacle sad enough to move the pity of 
any person who can feel for brute beasts—hogs 
half dead with the mange—sheep, which have sav- 
ed nearly all the trouble of shearing, by dropping 
a large portion of their fleeces in the fields, and 
have prevented an overstock of lan.bs by yeaning 
them in situations convenient to the politic tronp 
of buzzards, which may be seen hovering over 


Indeed, it was expected of the|them, in greedy anticipation of their customary 
And | feasts,—and cattle, (heaven help them! for man 


now, what a change!—nearly fifty varieties of | will not,) with their backs arched, as much as their 
plows have been exhibited at a fair of the Royal | spines will admit, and all four feet drawn under 


Agricultural Society. 
ful as the fact just announced to this meeting, that 


And this is not so wonder- them, to balance themselves, as it were, lest a 


' 


stronger wind than common shonld place them in 


twentyfive plows have been offered’ this day for'a situation which we call, being on the lift. I 


premiums, at a trial of plows to be had. 


Our dis- | know not whether you northern farmers understand 


tinguished minister to England, Mr Everett, at the | the meaning of this phrase :—we apply it to cattle 
late great festival of that Society, remarked, that | that have fallen down from utter inability to stand, 
“°T ill lately, ali the great improvements in agri-|and of course, are unable to rise without being 
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lifted up again. And as to dairies in old Virgin- | 


nary farmers, owns such a thing as a dairy, or 
would know how to construct one properly, Among | 
all such farmers, butteris an article quite as scarce 
in the spring, as if it were prohibited by law.” 

What a picture of agriculture in the land of he- | 
roes and sages—the mother of States! And this | 
in the year eighteen hundred and fortytwo! Thank | 
heaven, these phrases do require explanation to a | 
Northern farmer, where cattle are on the lift only | 
by the improvement of their breed—and who do | 
understand, (and their wives, too,) the meaning and 
the use of a dairy. 

But let us rejoice with the distinguished ngri- 
culturist, that these disgraceful proofs of bad hus- 
bandry in Eastern Virginia, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and that an impulse has been given by agri- 
cultural journals and societies, which has effected 
improvements which will, without doubt, be per- 
manent. 

The great improvements already made in agri- | 
culture, have increased the facilities and advanta- 
ges of farming in the United States, and encour- 
age us to aim at still further improvements. We 
have now in this country implements of husbandry 
of the very best kind—said to be much better than 
similar instruments in Europe—for the free Ameri- 
can mind takes the lead of all others in mechani- 
cal inventions. With respect to cattle, we have 
every variety, and the best of all varieties. We 
have, too, all the varieties of sheep and of swine 
introduced from abroad, or improved at home. And 
as to horses, we are said to possess quite as good 
a race for draft, and even for the turf, as there is 
in England. 

The progress of agricultural improvement has 
been accelerated, as the importance of this branch 
of industry has been more and more appreciated. 
And it is indeed an interest of the highest national 
importance. It furnishes at least three-fourths of 
all the exports of the United States. * * The 
last census shows thatthe number of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture is more than one-third of the 
whole population, and nearly three times as many 
as are employed in mauufactures, trade, commerce 
and navigation. Our country is essentially a na- 
tion of farmers—and when we consider the rapid 
increase of population, the subject of agriculture 
swells into one of immense magnitude. Applying 
the ratio of increase of the last, to the next fifty 
years, (a period which some who hear me will 
reach,) the population in 1890 will be seventyfour 
millions, and at the end of a century, three hundred 
millions. What but agriculture can sustain and 
furnish employment to this mighty population ? 

* * We are indeed, “a world by ourselves,” 
and would American farmers, the real strength of 
the country, fee] and fulfil their responsibilities and 
their call, elevate their views above all low and 
sectional considerations, and go heart and hand for 
our country--our whole country—we should in 
truth be independent of all other nations. * * 

We of Massachusetts should take an especial 
interest in the object of this Society. The foun- 
ders of New England were from necessity cultiva- 
tors of the soil. “They left their pleasant and 
plentiful homes in England, to plant their poor cot- 
tages in the wilderness.” They drew their sup- 
port from the earth. the common mother of us all. 
She required toil, but gratefully yielded back with 
interest, ai] that was bestowed upon her. She has 
nourished and brought us up as children. The 





ia, { doubt whether one in a hundred of our ordi- 








men who achieved our independence—who were 


they ? Principally farmers. * * The men who 
founded the institutions of Massachusetts, who 
made her what she is—from whom, indeed, we in- 
herit almost all that is worth preserving—were our 
agricultural forefathers. 

There is not beneath the sun another class of 
men like American farmers. Where else is the 
land cultivated by those who own it? Time was 
when sucha class existed in England, but it is 
nearly extinct, and is known only in story or in 
song. The agricultural classes there, now, are 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
“Datty Manna For Curistian Piterims” : by 
Rev. Baron Stow. Published by Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln, No, 39 Washington street.—This at- 
| tractive little gem of a work, contains a verse of 
scripture for every day of the year, with a brief 
analysis of each passage, and a verse of an appro- 
| priate hymn. Every christian who possesses it, 
| will find it a profitable and interesting book. Its 
| mechanical execution is beautiful. It would make 
lan appropriate new year’s present. 


the few great landholders, and the laboring pens- | 


antry, who have no interest in the soil they culti- 
vate. Here, he who plows the land, turns out his 
own furrow. He reaps in joy his own harvest. 
The improvements he makes are his own. He 
owns the land he cultivates. 
another will not reap where he has sown. 
a freeholder, that good old English title. 


He is 


people.” Who need suffer from want here? Do 
any find themselves “straightened for room,” in 
the quaint language of our forefathers? Let them 
go and take possession of their farms in some part 
of our vast public domain, Let them go, and take 
the great New England instruments of civilization 
with them, the axe, the plow, and the Bible, and 
their New England habits, and their Jove of New 
England institutions ;—-let them go and make 
homes for themselves in the wilderness, and future 
generations wil] rise up and call them blessed, as 
we do our fathers. 

We think, however, that our good old connty is 
not yet full or worn out, but that it offers still, 
scope to agricultural industry and enterprise. We 
do not urge or encourage our young men to wander 
abroad in pursuit of happineas—but if they go, our 
loss will be the the gain of some other part of our 
common country. 

[To be continued. ] 





Purging Sick Horses.—C, W. Gooch, of Vir- 
ginia, writing to the editor of the Southern Planter, 
says: “The ordinery means of purging a sick 
horse, are so slow in operating, that, in many cases, 
they do no good. I send youa very simple recipe 
with which some of your readers may not be ac- 
quainted, which T have never known to fail. 
saw it many years ago in the American Farmer, 
and have tested it. 

Take a piece of chalk about the size of a wal- 
nut, and reduce it to powder ; put this into a quart 
bottle; pour vinegar into this until the efferves- 
cence prevents your pouring more, and, having the 
horse ready, drench him with it, But little vine- 
gar can be gotten into the bottle the firet time, so 
that you will have to pour more into it, and drench 
a second time. 


utes, persevere in the dose, and in a very short 
time the suffering animal will be well again.” 





The following experiment proves the value of 


corn-cobs; ‘A farmer in Virginia, afew years ago, | 


afraid that his corn crop would not be sufficient to 
last through the winter, determined to try, and act- 


cobs alone, pounded in a homminy mortar. They 
received no other substance except hay fodder. 
Upon this they did their winter’s work, and were 
in good condition,” 


| sued the Boston Almanac for 1844, 
| ges, embracing all the information about Boston 
He knows that | which a business man could desire. The directory 
| fills upwards of 60 pages, being 20 more than it 


| ae : . 
: : . contained last year—showing, most conclusively, a 
We, in this blessed land, are indeed “a peculiar | - 


Ordinarily a pint will do. In| 
cases where it does not operate in five or ten min- | 


Tue Boston Atmanac.—Mr Dickinson has is- 
The mechan- 
It contains 180 pa- 


ical execution is in fine style. 


great increase in the business population of the city. 
‘The work must have been one of great labor and 
care, and we hope the publisher will find ample 
remuneration. 

A Dux.—We call upon those indebted to us for 
the Farmer, to remit the amount of their dues as 
soon as convenient, and thus not only show they 
have a disposition to “ deal justly,” in obedience to 
the scriptural injunction, but that the paper is of 
some value to them. 


Mr Ellsworth, Comrgjssioner of Patents, at 
Washington, states that Mr Bommer’s process of 
converting any vegetable substance into manure, 
is an imposition. ‘That is, the process is a most 
valuable one, but Mr Bommer has no patent for it, 
and has norightto any. The process is substan- 
tially that of M. Geoffrey, a Frenchman, and has 
been very slightly improved by Bommer, and even 
that alleged improvement is said to be not original 
with him, Mr Ellsworth will explain the whole 
matter in a letter in the next Albany Cultivator,— 
Exch. pap. 








Qveer Simice.—That eccentric mortal, “ Lord 
| Timothy Dexter,” said many curious things, but 
| his idea of ingratitude is the richest thing of the 
| kind we ever met with, ‘ Blast that fellow !” said 
| his lordship one day, while speaking of a neighbor, 
‘whom he had befriended, without being thanked 
lfor it—he is like a hog under a tree, eating 
‘acorns, but never thinks of looking up to see where 


they come from.”—Mail. 





The Exeter News Letter says, that wood sawed 
and split and nicely piled up out doors, will go fur- 
ther than if it be left unsawed and within doors : 
and adds that some has been known to go half a 
mile in one night, in that town recently. 





An Irishman who asked a teacher of music how 
much he charged for instruction, was informed six 


| 


ually succeeded in wintering his horses on corn- | dollars for the first month and three for the second. 


'«* Then, sure, 1°ll come the second month,” said 
| Pat 


| 
} 





Depend not on fortune, but on conduct. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


MANURING ROOT CROPS WITH 
TOPS. 

Me Brecx—In a former communication to your 
paper, | promised to give the result of an experi-. 
ment which I was induced to make from the sug-| 
gestion or experience of one of your correspon-| 
dents. He said that “if the tops of several kinds | 
of root crops were left on the ground where they | 
grew, that the next crop of the same kind wer 
be as good as the preceding, and so on from year 
to year, without a resort to rotation.” | 

After harvesting a piece of carrots in 1842, the| 
tops were thrown into heaps and covered with dirt. 
In the spring, the heaps were spread evenly over | 
the ground and plowed in with the manure for| 
another crop of carrots. ‘The ground, each year, , 
was first planted with onions, and about six weeks 
after, planted again with carrots. In 1842, the on-) 
ion crop was almost a failure, from planting old 
seed, which gave the carrots a betterchance, The| 
present year, the onions did well, and yielded at 
the rate of 296 bushels an acre more than the for- 
mer crop, while the carrots fell short 156 bushels 
anacre. The last carrots, either by some defect 
in the seed, or planting, did not come up well; 
spaces of several feet in every row were missing. 
I also suffered more vines to grow among them 
this year than last; and then a very severe drought 
last summer had a tendency to lessen the crop. 
Considering all the disavantages, the yield was 
good ; the roots were ag large and smoother than 
the former crop, which, I have no doubt, with the 
same chance, would have been heavier. So that, 
on the whole, the experiment has strengthened my 
faith in the efficacy of the application of the tops 
to the succeeding crop, and convinced me that they 
restore to the soil a portion of that specific food 
which the former crop had exhausted. 


| 
} 


THEIR 


A statement of the produce of the same piece of 
grounc for 1842, was inserted Jast winter in the 
N. I. Farmer, (vol, xxi. p. 243,) which was said to 
be a good crop, but as it has given a better yield 
this year, will briefly state the expense of cultiva- 
tion, together with the quantity and value of the 
crop. 

The spot of Jand is a little island on a marsh, 
that contains one-fourth part of anacre. Soil, 
rather sandy, very free and easy to work, and but 
little inclined to weeds. Fifteen single horse- 
loads of hog-pen and barnyard manure were plowed 
in, and 20 bushels of ashes worked in with a rake. 
On the 14th of April, 9 oz. of onion seed was plant- 
ed in rows two feet apart. After hoeing twice, 8 
oz. of carrot seed was planted the Ist day of June. 





between the rows of onions, and the whole hoed 
twice more. Sold 91 bushels of onions by meas- | 
ure, and reserved two barrels. The carrots were 
sold by weight, 104 1-2 bushels, and put 42 1-2) 
bushels, by measure, in my cellar. I also raised | 
onthe same spot, 1870 lbs. winter squashes and | 
3260 Ibs. citron melons. Sold 1085 Ibs. squashes | 
at one cent a pound, and a part of the citrons at the | 
saine price, Kept no particular acount of the cit- | 
rons—they were not saleable: gave away muie, 
than I sold. Paid 50 cents a load for the manure, | 
and 12 1-2 cents a bushel for the ashes. | 


The proceeds of the crop and expense of culti-| 


vation stand thus: 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Produce, 


96 bush. onions at 40 cts. $38 40 
147 do. carrots at 17 “ 24 99 


3130 lbs. squashes and citrons at Jc. 15 65 





Amount of crop, $79 04 
Expense. 

Manure, including ashes, $10 00 ° 

Onion and carrot seed, : 94 

19 1-2 days labor, at 75 cts. 14 62 

41-2 do. do. horse, at 75 cts. 3 38 
Cost of cultivation, —— $28 94 
Net profits of 1-4 acre, $50 10 


The crop of 1842, was 20 bush. onions, 186 
bush. carrots, and about 1000 lbs. squashes, not 
weighed. 

The most correct way of trying the experiment 
with the root tops, would be to confine the ground 
to one kind of crop, but when I was reminded of 
it by your correspondent, my different kinds were 
then growing ; and therefore concluded that the 
most correct trial would be to cultivate the piece 


jin the same way again. 


Thus I have endeavored, with some degree of 
accuracy, to give the result of the experiment, and 
will Jeave it for the reador to judge how much the 
tops benefit the succeeding crop. I am fully con- 
vinced that if the last crop of carrots had come up 
as well as the first, had not been injured by the 
drought, nor overrun with vines, that it would have 
heen equally as good, if not better, notwithstand- 
ing I get about five times as many onions. Have 
left the tops on the ground again for another crop 
of carrots, and should a farther trial show a differ- 
ent result, with your indulgence, the public shall 
have the benefit. C. 

Wickford, R. 1, Dee. 1843. 


Remarks.—Statements like the above are just 
what we want. .We feel greatly obliged to our 
valued correspondent for his repeated contributions 
to the N. E. Farmer, The details of his succes- 
sive operations on the same piece of land, will! be 
duly appreciated by all our readers. appears 
that the profits of the same lot of land (one-quarter 
acre,) in 1842, was $21 37, or at the rate of $85 48 
per acre; and last year, at the rate of $200 64: 
this is quite an increase—and if the profits could 
be made to auginent in the same ratio from year 
to year, it would not be necessary to cultivate a 
very large lot to support a family. But this is not 
possible. The statement exemplifies the impor- 
tance of thorough cultivation. It shows that it is 
much better to improve a /ilt/e and well, rather than 
to half cultivate four times the quantity. We 
have no doubt of the correctness of the theory that 
every crop is best manured with its own decompos- 
ing matter or substance. It is said to be so with 
the grape vine. The superfluous wood and foiliage 
taken off with the pruning knife, is said to be 
amply sufficient to manure and keep in good order 
avineyard, This is the reason, no doubt, why 
onions, as said, do as well and even better, on the 
ground where they have been many years cultiva- 
ted. The tops are cut and left on the field where 
the onions grow. We should be glad to hear from 
our correspondent more frequent than once a year. 


. 
. 





Early Rising.—In forty years, a man who rises 
at six in the morning, lives ten years longer, in 
one sense, than one who lies in bed two hours 
longer a day. 


JAN, 2, 1844. 


——— 


DISEASE IN POTATOES. 
In our paper of the Sth inst., we alluded to the 
disease in potatoes; and as every thing relating 
to this subject is of vital importance to the farmer 
who raises, and all persons who make use of this 
_ staff for the table—and who is there that does not 
i relish a good potato with his meals ?—we here 
| subjoin the opinions of several persons upon this 
| rot in the potato. 
Dr. G. B. Smith, of Baltimore, gives it as his 
| opinion, that the disease is a fungus, belonging to 
jthe same class of vegetable growth as rust and 
'smut in wheat and corn, and mould and mildew. 
| He recommends, as a restorative, (not having yet 
| made any experiments,) that al] diseased potatoes 
be carefully taken out and thrown away; and that 
finely pulverized lime, either slacked or unslacked, 
be sprinkled among the healthy potatoes, just 
enough to whiten their surfaces slightly. 

Mr Tyler Fountain, of Peekskill, N. Y., in a 
communication on the subject to the Albany Culti- 
vator, says, in substance, as follows: 

“* Many of the farmera in these parts, have lost 
their crop of potatoes entirely, and others have suf- 
fered considerable damage, in consequence of a 
singular destruction of the crop. ‘he potatoes, 
when dug, appeared to Jook as fine as usual; but 
when put im heaps in the field, and covered as 
| usual, they became a rotten mies. In a dry cel- 
lar, they held their usual appearance tolerably 
well, except somewhat darkened and |ictle shrivel- 
ed, but on breaking them open, it was found that 
their surface, about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, was of a dark brown,and some of them en- 
tirely through were of the same color, Mr F. 
usually raises from 2000 to 3000 bushels of .pota- 
toes yearly: this year his crop was a very fair one. 
He fed his hogs with these potatoes, as usual; and 
having heard it rumored that they were poisonous 
to hogs, he could not believe it, as his hogs had 
not been fed on any thing else, except a small 
quantity of corn, once a day. He soon found that 
his hogs began to cough, pant, and appear as if 
worried in a hot day: in about one week after 
they were taken, they refused to eat, and finally 
after a few days they died—no doubt from their 
being previously fed upon these diseased potatoes. 

Mr John M. Harlan, of Chester county, Penn., 
in @ communication in the same paper, among other 
things, says: “ A very strange fatality has attended 
the cultivation of the potato this year, which the 
oldest inhabitants have never before witnessed. 
This disease has spread through the whole of this 
crop with an amazing rapidity, from one potato to 
another, until the whole are more or Jess affected. 
When the disease has once taken hold of them 
where they are in heaps, the stench that emanates 
from them is almost insupportable to the olfactory 
nerves. Many farmers have left them to decay 
and remain where they grew; others placed them 
on dry,-cool floors, spread out to dry; but the 
plague spread among them, and few have been 
saved—but about one-fifth of the whole crop; and 
what are saved, are not of so good a quality as in 
good seasons. The doctors say none should be 
eaten, either by man or beast, for fear of deleteri- 
ous effects. Many hogs have died from eating 
them. Speaking of the first appearance of this 





disease, Mr Harlan says: ‘I have frequently seen 
a small, dark, mortified kind of spot, the size of a~ 
finger-nail, on the potato, whence issued bubbles 
of matter; soon the potato would be entirely soft, 
filled with a yellowish matter, slimy, and somewhat 














AND 


VOL, X3TI.NO. 27. 
- — _ 
resembling the rotof anegg. The touch of other | 
potatoes would spread the disease through the, 
whole of them. 

This disease is spreading its baneful effects 
through many parts of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. We advise all those whose pota- 
toes have not yet been diseased, to sprinkle a 
small quantity of powdered lime upon their pota- 
toes which are in bins or casks, as by this means 
they may stay the effects of this pestilence among 
this valuable table vegetable—Ballston Gaz. 











AMMONIA AS A MANURE. 


We extract the following from an agricultural 
address by Dr. Daniel Lee, at Buffalo: 


“T have stated to you that most plants require, | 
in addition to water and carbon, a portion of nitro- 
gen. This also comes from a gaseous substance 
in the atmosphere. Although nitrogen forms the 
largest element in the air, (79 per cent.) yet it has 
been pretty well settled that plants do not obtain 
their nitrogen by decomposing common air, but de- 
rive it from ammonia, which is furnished to the at- 
mosphere in great abundance by a world of decom- 
posing vegetables and animals. Jt is the ammonia 
that escapes from putrifying substances that causes | 
their offensive smell. Rain-water has a strong} 
affinity for ammonia; which is a compound of 14 
parts of nitrogen and 3 of hydrogen. Water at! 
50 degrees will absorb 650 times its bulk of this 
vegetable food. Every rain, then, brings conside- 
rable quantities of itto the ground. Jt is the am- | 
monia in rain water that imparts to it its peculiar. 
softness in washing the hands or clothes. It is| 
the ammonia in snow that makes it valuable as a} 
menure ; and it is the ammonia in rain-water that | 
causes it to putrify in some degree, like an animal | 
substance, when it is permitted to stand in warm | 
weather in a close vessel above ground. Being | 
extremely volatile, it escapes into the air again after | 
a warm shower much quicker than water evapo-| 
rates. What then will aid the cultivator of plants, | 
and seize this volatile ammonia, as lime does car- | 
bonic acid, and hold it permanently about their 
roots, in such a way that it will feed them all they 
need, and no more ?—(for an excess of this stimu- 
lating alkali, like an excess of salt in our food, 
will destroy life instead of supporting it.) 

“ Common charcoal is the cheapest, 
fore the best material to apply to cultivated fields | 
for this purpose. It will absorb 90 times its bulk | 
of ammonia, and will give it out slowly to the vital | 
attraction of the roots of plants. Most of you 
know that charcoal will correct the taint in meat; | 
will purify rain-water, in a suitable cistern, so as | 
to render it the purest water for culinary purposes. | 
The liberal application of charcoal to the wheat | 
fields of France, has mainly, in connection with the | 
use of line, added, within the last ten years, | 
100,000,000 bushels to the annual crop of wheat 
grown in that kingdom. The charcoal should be 
sown in May, at the rate of 75 bushels per acre, 
well pulverized.” 


i 
i 


QO The New Genesee Farmer announces the | 
followi:; as ite editorial arrangements for 1844: | 
M. B. Bateham, Rochester ; assisted by Dr. Daniel 
Lee, of Buffalo, associate editor of the Commer- | 








| the prudent farmer. 
|account of the low price at which corn and oats | 
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CORN COBS. 
We extract the following from a communication 
in the Centra] N, Y. Farmer, by C. N. Bement, Esq. : 


“We will take the present opportunity of direct- , 


ing the attention of our readers to the great value 
of meal obtained by grinding corn and cob togeth- 


er for stock : and from the many evidences of prac- | 


tical farmers, as well as from experiments of our 
own, we cannot but press it upon the attention of 
Many wil! object to this on 


are selling. But we see no reason why a farmer 
shonld throw away or squander his feed, because it 
sells at a low price. We conceive that one of the 
very best reasons why he should economise in eve- 
ry possible manner, so that he can have more to 


| sell, and the extra quantity make up the deficiency 
\ in price, 


That there is a nutritious substance in the cob, 


/no one, we think, that has paid any attention to, 
In throwing | 


the subject, will pretend to deny. 
away the cobs of our corn, we have been wasting 
very good feed. On distillation of four gallons of 
cob meal, four gallons of spirits have been obtain- 
ed, and other nutritive matter besides saccharine, 


such as mucilage and oils, has been found in it. 
| * But besides the actual economy,’ says a writer in 


the American Fariner, ‘ there is another advantage 
in this way of feeding corn, which ought to engage 
the attention of every farmer, It is notoriously 


‘true, that the unground grain of corn is heating | 


to the stomach of all animals, and of difficult di- 
gestion, producing cholic and other inflammatory 
disorders, particularly in horses. They are de- 
prived of the benefits derived from the stimulus of 
distension, (so necessary to the health of al) ani- 
mals,) by being unable to eat a sufficient bulk to 
produce it, before they become gorged.’ 

For hogs, corn and cob meal is much improved 
by scalding, 
any kind, and still more by a partial fermentation. 

The manner of feeding stock on raw or unground 
corn, is too common. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best of grains to finish off a lot of stock ; but it 
lacks bulk, and is too stimulating without some 
coarser or more bulky substance to mix with it, 


the same amount of corn alone. 





THE BRIGHTON CATTLE FAIR, 
When we were in Boston, last summer, we re- 
quested a friend to give us an account of the man- 
ner of conducting the cattle fair in Brighton, think- 
ing that perhaps there might be something in it 
worthy of imitation in our western cities. We have 


received the following which will be found inter- | 


esting. Wetrust that a fair of this kind will be 
established in this ncighborhood.—Louisville Jour. 


To the Editors of the Louisville Journal : 

Boston, Nov, 9, 1843. 
GentLemen: I promised in my last to give you 

some account of the manner in which the cattle 


fair is conducted at Brighton. 


You may remember that, in coming from Cush- | 
|ing’s garden last summer, we passed through | 


Brighton, and [ pointed out to you the cattle-fair 
hotel, and the pens adjacent thereto. This hotel 


and by boiling with vegetables of! 


| ket their cattle, are allowed the free use of the 
pens for the purpose of disposing of their cattle, 

There is no system about the matter except 
what is observed at a barber's shop, of * first come, 
first served,” as to the use of the pens. ‘The cat- 
tle are generally driven into the immediate neigh- 
borhood on Saturday or Sunday, and on Sunday 
evening, or very early on Monday morning, the 
cattle are placed in the pens, where they remain 
until they are disposed of ; which is usually dur- 
ing Monday forenoon. 

The butchers from Boston, New Bedford, and 
the large towns in this vicinity, meet the drovers 
jat this hotel, and “dicker” with each other for 
beef, pork, or mutton, in their own way ;* some 
‘selling their cattle by the heads some by gross 
| weight, and some by net weight; ard in the latter 
‘case, the butcher drives off his cattle after making 
the price, and takes them to his slaughter-house, 
which may be five, ten, or fifty miles distant; and, 
in a day or two, meets the drover at some place 
‘agreed upon, (generally at some hotel in Boston,) 
and brings with him, on a slip of paper, the net 

weight of the cattle, and pays the money, as agreed 
|upon at Brighton. The drover relying upon the 
honesty of the butcher for the weight of his cat- 
jtie; and I am told that it has scarcely, if ever, 
‘been known that any dispute or difficu!ty arises in 
| Consequence of this mode of dealing. The sheep 
‘are generally sold by the head and hogs by ihe 
weight. ' 

During nearly the whole day of Monday of each 
eck, the roads leading from Brighton to the neigh- 
boring towns are filled by little squads of cattle, 
‘sheep, and hogs, which are marched off to the 
place of execution ;” where they are dressed for 
‘the market, and then transported to the city in 
|wagons and placed in the butchers’ stalls ready 
| for sale. 

The season for packing beef and pork has now 
|commenced, snd Brighton village, on Monday 
mornings, presents a lively scene. There are sev- 
eral Jarge packing establi$hments in Cambridge 
‘and Brighton, where beef ahd pork are put up for 
the use of the navy, for shipment, and for general 
The same establishments frequently render 


lw 
| 


| sale. 


! Corn alone vives too much fat inside, without qa the tallow, make candles and soap, and sell the 
| corresponding bulk of flesh outside. It has been bones, or ship them to Europe. Near Day’s rope 


| found that corn and oats, equally mixed and ground 
and there- | together, will improve and fatten hogs faster than ‘beef is jerked, and the bones and heads are piled 


works, in Roxbury, is a perfect “ Golgotha,” where 


juplike the Egyptian pyramids, waiting for ship- 
ment, or which sometimes happens to be ground 
|up for manure. 

| At Brighton we find fat cattle from all the New 
‘England States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
‘and “Old Kentuck,” and sometimes from the rich 
prairies of Illinois. We have a great variety, and 
‘the prices generally range higher than at New 
| York and Philadelphia. 

| You will see in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser” 
“every week a report of the sales at Brighton. 

| The butchers are, many of them, men of con- 
siderable wealth, and | know of several who have 
|risen from small beginnings in that way, to be- 
‘come our largest produce dealers and commission 


| merchants. H. 


When “ Old Zachariah,” the great merchant of 
| Liverpool, was asked by what means he contrived 
to amass so much wealth, his reply was, “ Friend, 


cial Advertiser; and T. C. Peters, late President and the pens belong to a company who tease the | by one article alone, in which thou may’st deal too, 


of the Genesee County Agricultural Society. 


| hotel and grounds; and drovers, coming in to mar- | if thou pieasest—Civility.” 
| 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Jan. 3, 1844. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
Tne New Excianp Farmer To irs Reapers— 
Greeting : 

‘A Happy New Year” to each andall of you: peace 
and health be within your borders, and may plenty 
crown your labors. What more of mere earthly good 
can you ask yourselves—what more can be wished for 
you ? 

As custom has rendered it somewhat incumbent on 
the editor to mingle his new-year wishes with a little 
moralizing, for the spiritual benefit of his readers, we 
will conform to the usage, and endeavor to fill the place 
of the preacher—promising that if our sermon has no 
other merit, it shall be brief. 

The commencement of a new year is a fitting occa- 
sion to take a retrospect of the past and to plan for the 
future ;—to discover in what respects and through what 
causes we have erred,—and, having settled these points 
to our satisfaction, wisdom dictates that our calculations 
for the future be formed with a view to avoid like er- 
rors. He who gains no wisdom from experience, lives 
in vain; and he who becomes no better by age, most 
likely becomes worse. 

In worldly affairs, where men’s temporal interest alone 
is concerned, it is considered consummate folly in them 
to adopt a course which they know will impoverish rath- 
erthan enrich them; and rare indeed is it that we find 
one who thus proceeds ;—but how often, in the concern 
of their spiritual interest, do we find men illustrating an 
equal, nay, a greater folly,—absorbed in the pursuit of 
the fleeting and perishable treasures of earth, rather 
than seeking to “lay up treasure in heaven.” It is 
written that ‘he that maketh haste to be rich, shall not 
be innocent’’—and we need but look into our own 
hearts to be convinced that this is truth; for, when the 
sordid desire of gain engrosses our thoughts, it stifles 
the warning voice of * the monitor within,” and ren- 
ders us, too often, alike neglectful of our duties to God 
and our fellow-men. 

It is for such, particularly—(and who of us can Jay 
his hand upon his heart and say, of such neglect I am en- 
tirely guiltless ?)—it is for such that the beginning of a 
new year is a peculiarly appropriate occasion for self- 
examination and serious reflection. Let us all improve 


it for this purpose ;—bring into comparison duties done | 


and duties neglected,—promises made and promises un- 
performed ; and see how we stand in account with God 
and man :—and, in view of our past faults and short- 
comings—in view of the balance which we shall no 
doubt find against us for duties undischarged—let us re- 
solve that, if we cannot atone for the errors of the past, 
we will live so blamelessly in future, that we shall not, 
at the commencement of another year, have cause to 
reproach ourselves so justly as at the commencement 
of this, with having done much that we ought not to 
have done, and left undone much that we ought to have 
performed. 

Our sermon is preached ,—and we conclude as we 
commenced, with the hearty wish of “a Happy New 
Year’’ to all our patrons and friends ;—we wish them 
all the wo ldly prosperity they can ask for themselves ;— 
a full portion of that better and unpurchaseable good, 


* Which nothing earthly gives nor can destroy— 
The scul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy” : 





| and, making the commencement of a new YEAR, 
| more or Jess respects, the commencement of a NEW LIFE, 
let us all—in the beautiful words of Bryant— 
“ So live, that when our summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
‘To the dark realins of death, we go not, 
Like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach our grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR THE MARKET. 


We are induced to offer a few remarks on the impor- 
tance of a little more attention being paid to the exter- 
nal appearance of poultry, before it is exposed for sale 
in our market, from the fact that large quantities are 
every week brought in, on which there is probably a 
loss of from one to three cents per pound, arising, ina 
great measure, from the slovenly state in which it ap- 
pears; whereas if due regard were paid to dressing, 
much of it would bring the highest price. 

“Boston folks are full of notions,” as we all very 
well know, and they are particularly notional in the 
matter of the appearance of the meats offered for sale in 
and about Quincy market. The dealers inside, under- 
stand their business well ; and we frequently take a 
stroll with some stranger friend, with no small feelings 
of pride, to show him the luxuries of Quincy market, 
so nicely arranged in the stalls, in such perfect order, 
and of the very best quality. The stalls occupied by 
the poultry dealers are among those that most attract the 
attention. We see here not only every species of do- 
mestic poultry, but a great variety of wild fowl, and 
oftentimes beautiful specimens of rare birds, brought in 
by the sportsman, and exhibited to gratify the sight, 
rather than for any use, unless it be to grace the collec- 
tion of the ornithologist. But the nice appearance of 
the poultry is what most engages the attention of the 
hungry epicure. What does he care if an extra price is 
charged for that fat turkey ?—there is nothing to offend 
the taste in its external appearance ; it is well covered 
with fat, of a rich golden yellow; the skin is all sound 
and clean; the breast has not been mutilated by a long 
cut, the shrinking skin exposing the drying meat, with 
hay chaff adhering ; nor does he see a long bloody neck 
protruding from its skin ; so he marks it for his own, 
thinking there will be nothing in it to offend the taste 
when it shall be brought upon his table. 

But what do we see here ?—a box of poultry? Yes: 
they have just arrived, via railroad, from the interior; 
they look as if they had seen hard times ; probably kill- 
ed to save them from starvation; chased down and beat 
to death with poles, no doubt, by their looks, and then 
dressed in haste, packed in haste, and sent to market in 
haste; and we would advise the owner to sell them in 
haste, and take the first offer he can get, and clear out 
in haste—and not make bis appearance again in market 
until he has learned to fatten and dress his poultry in a 


betler manner. 

A decent person would be ashamed to send home 
such pitiable louking objects, us these torn, bruised, and 
disfigured remains of the poultry yard ;—their very ap- 
pearance would be remembered, even when imbedded 
in the savory chicken pie. 

Much of the poultry exposed for sale on the outside of 
the market, has been through the process of scalding to 
facilitate the picking ;—this practice should never be 
resorted to. Itturns the rich yellow of the fat intoa 
tallowy liue, and oftentimes starts the skin, so that it 
peals off, unless very carefully handled. No aperture 
should be made in the breast; all the offal should be 








ae 





in! taken out behind, and the opening should be made as 


small as possible ; the inside may be wiped out witha 
dry cloth, but no water should be used to cleanse them ; 
with a moist sponge, take off any stains of blood that 
may be found upon the carcase. In picking, great care 
should be taken not to tear the skin; the wings should 
not be cut off, but picked to the end; the skin of the 
neck should be neatly tied over it, if the head is cut off. 
We like to see the head of chickens left on—it makes a 
better finish. The heads of ducks, Bremen and wild 
geese, should not be cut off. Wild fowl! generally are 
exposed for sale with their feathers on. 

After the poultry is dressed and cool, it should be 
carefully packed in boxes, so that it may reach the mar- 
ket without injury, and above all, keep it from freezing, 
if possible. Do not expose too much for sale at a time, 
nor suffer your load to be hauled over every few min. 
utes :—we have often times seen a load most unmerci- 
fully handled. 

Do not be ashamed to expose the old rooster with his 
spurs on: if he is well fatted, he will make a good boil : 
the spurs are the insignia of his office: let him lie in 
state with all his honors. Neither call the old hena 
chicken: she has done much service—brought up re- 
spectably many families, and furnished her owner with 
numerous eggs :—it is doing her injustice to pass her off 
for a chicken now. 

Finally, we earnestly recommend to our country 
friends the importance of having every article designed 
for Boston market, prepared in the best possible mauner ; 
much is lost in other articles as well as in poultry, by 
carelessness. Appearance is every thing with some 
people: even the box in which an article is packed, has 
some influence upon the purchaser. 





(7The Massachusetts Ilorticultural Society have 
purchased the Latin School House in Schoo! street, for 
the sum of $18,000, possession to be given as soon as 
the school house now being erected in Bedford street is 
completed, and jready for the accommodation of the 
scholars, which will probably be early in the spring. 
The Horticultural Society will then preceed to make 
such alterations and improvements in the building as 
shall be found necessary for the convenience and accom- 
modation of the Society, which, we are happy to state, 
is ina very prosperous condition, and greatly need a 
larger hall for their weekly and annual display of fruits 
and flowers. The location is central, and we doubt 
whether a situation could be found betier suited to the 
purposes of the Society. 





SALT FOR BUTTER. 


A beautiful sample of salt recommended for butter, 
may be seen at the N. E. Farmer office, 52 North Mar- 
ket street. We refer to the advertisement of “ Salt for 
the Dairy.” 


Cure for Burns.—To half a pint of milk, add about 
as many saffron flowers as can be laid in a table-spoon, 
either green or dried; let them simmer together about 
three minutes; then sprinkle in sufficient wheat flour to 
make it the consistence of thick paste ; after spreading 
it on acloth, apply a small quantity of sweet oil or lard. 
The poultice should be renewed every three hours, and 
in the course of twentyfour hours, the fire will be en- 
tirely extracted, and the wound will heal without leav- 
ing any scar.—Selected. 





Teach your children to believe that their future live- 
lihood must depend upon their own exertions, and early 
accustom them to some kind of labor. 








fe al reeds ait 


32,915 Beef Cattle, Salesestimated at $1,685,832 
10,605 Stores, os sae as 148,470 
98,820 Sheep, a 113,643 
43,060 Swine, 6s “ as 178,699 
$2,126,644 
1842. 
‘ 32,070 Beef Cattle, 
17,126 Stores » . » 
106,655 Sheep, Sales estimated at $1,741,740 
39,935 Swine, 
: 1841. 
36,607 Beef Cattle, } 
18,794 Stores . =9 
128,650 Sheep, Sales estimated at $2,400,881 
31,872 Swine, 
1840. 
34,160 Beef Cattle, ) 
12,736 Stores, a reve | 
121172 Sheep, } Sales estimated at $1,990,577 
32,350 Swine, J 
1839. 
23,263 Beef Cattle, ) 
15,252 Stores, Sales estimated at $1,901,864 
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———— — = 
NOTICE. | 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, | 


The Committee on Flowers are respectfully requested to | 
meet at the room of the Massachusetis Horticultural So- 
ciety, at 11 o'clock, on SATURDAY next, 6th January, to 
award premiums for the season. 

Per order, S. WALKER, 
Jan 1, 1844. Chairman. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the [Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Nortierly ex vosure, for the week ending Dec, 31. 














Dec. 1843. | 7,acn,, 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Bionday, 25 34 42 33.0 CU} UN. KB 
‘Luesday, 26] 32 | 34 3 6=Chd|d«6NLE 
Wednesday, 27 32 | 30 32 | N. E 
Thursday, 28| 30 40 34 N. E. 
Frilay, 29! 30 | 36 | 32 | N. W. 
Saturday, 30} 19 26 23 N. W. 
Sunday, i. tot 2 | 20. | TLD. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 1, 1844. 
Keported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 825 beef cattle, 1700 Sheep and 60 Swine. 

F rom 150 to 200 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—Former prices were not sus- 
tained and we reduce our quotations. We quote a few 
extra $4 25 a 450, first quality $3 75 a $400, second 
quality $3 50 a $375, third quality $3 00a $3 50. 

Sheep.—Sinall lots from $100 to $1 75. Wethers 
from $1 50 to $250. 

Swine.—No lots sold. At retail from 3 1-2 to 5 cts. 


BRIGHTON 
1843, 


STATEMENT OF MARKET FOR 





95,400 Sheep, 
26,088 Swine, 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 perlushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 9 
aldc. Flax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $275 per bushel. 

GRAIN. There have been no arrivals of strictly prime 
Corn this week ; good mealingis scarce ani wanted. Near- 
ly all the new yellow corn received has been damp and un- 
fit for mealing, and sales have been made according to 
quality. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 50 to 00—Southern, round 

ellow, old, 00 a QU—Southern. flat yellow, new, 47 a 49— 
x. do. white 472 48—do New Orleans, 00a 00—Barley 
ov a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 65 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do. 33 to 34—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 ai 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. 

FLOUR. A very languid demand has been experienced 





Yor the most part of the week, particularly for Genesee, the 


AND -HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


sales of which have been altogether restricted to the wants | 


of the trade. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 87 a 8 00—do 
wharf, $0 00 a 4 75—do. free of garlic, $4 87 a 5 00—Phila 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos. $4 75 a 4 87—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 0 00 a0 00. 
— Georgetown, 8487 a 5 50—Richmond Cana!, $0 00 a4 87 
—do. City, $0 00a 1 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country 5 0)'a5 12—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 


494— do fancy brands $5 12a 6 25 — Ohio via Canal, | 


84 87 a 5 00—do do New Orleans, cash 34 75 a 4 87. 
$3 62 a 3 69—Indian Meal in bbis. 8275 a 2 87. 


PROVISIONS. The sales have been for Beef, at a slight 
advance; Pork, if anything, a shade lower. 


Beef—Mess 4 rio, new bbl. $7 00 27 75—Navy—S6 00a 
6 50.—No. 1,6 00 2650—do Prime $5 00a 5 37—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 1350—do Clear #12 00 a 1250 
do. Mess, 10 50 a 00 00—do Prime $9 00 a 9 25—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 8 a 11—do store, unmspected, 6 a 10—do 
dairy, 11 cts. a 13—Lard, No. i, Beston ins. 64a 7 —do 
Seuth and Western, 54 at} — Hams, Boston,0 a 0— 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5h. 


wool.. 


Rye. 


Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


portation shall not exceed 7 cts. ? pound, 5 per cent. ad | 


val. All whereot the vaiue exceec 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 41 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
29 a 30--1-4 an common do 25 a 27 — Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 13— Bengasi do 


8 7 cts. per pound,’ 30 per 


6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— | 


do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 28 
a 32—No. 1 do. do, do, 25 u27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Nothing doing this week. Thecrop in the Eastern States 
is from 10 to 1500 bales short of last year. The New York 


crop is good in quantity and qnality. The export last year | 


was from 4 to 5000 bales, mostly to the North of Europe, 
against about 500 bales this year. The crop this year in 
Germany is said to be abundant. 


Ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 64a 7; 2ddo 4445. 1842, 0. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 11. 
EGGS, 25 a 23. 

POULTRY. Turkies per Ib. from 8 to 10cts.—Geese 


common 7 to 9—-Bremen 10 to 12—Chickens 6 to \0—Ducks 
8 to 10, 








FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving large supplies of Gar- 
den seeds from Europe, from their own Garden, and other 
sources. The following are included in the great number of 
varieties in their establishment, and which they offer at low 
prices, wholesale and retail. 

PEAS. 

Improved Blue Imperial, 
Woodford Dwarf Marrow, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, for borders, 
Knights’ Dwarf, 

Dwart Marrowfats. 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hills’ Early, 
Early Dwarf, 
‘© Charlton, 
“Frame, 


“ Warwick, Tall do. 
BEANS. 

Lima, Dwarf China, 
Saha, * Mohawk, 
Horticultural Pole, «Marrow, 
Red Cranberry do. “ Kidney, 
White do. Case knife, 
Kidney Pole, “ Six Weeks, &c. 


CABBAGE. 


Long Late Drumhead, Early York, 
Late Sugar. loaf, ‘* Battersea, 
Green Glohe Savoy, *  Vanack, 
Red Dutch, “ Hope 
Low Dutch Cabbage, Early Sugar-loaf, 


With a great variety of other sorts. 

Early and Late Cauliflowers, Broccolis in varieties, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Squash, sweet Maorjrum, Sage, Summer- 
Savory, Thyme, Ruta Baga, Turnips, more than twenty fine 
sorts. Three hundred varieties of FLower Seeps, and every 
variety of Garden and Field seed, too numerous to mention. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1843. 





MUCK MANUAL, 
The Farmer's Muck Manual, by Dr. S. L. Dana—price 
62 1-2 cents, for sale by OS. BRECK & CO. 
Dec. 11. 


GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS FROM LUNDON. 


| We have received, by the Barque Huntress, from London, 
a choice assortment of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

| We have also received the invoices of three other shipments 

) of Seeds and Trees, which are expected to arrive in the 
course of 30 days, which will give us the largest and most 

| choice collection of SEEDS AND TREES ever offered by 

jus. Our customers and friends are requested to send in 
their orders. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

| Boston, Dec. 27th, 1843. 


| SUPERIOR SALT FOR THE DAIRY, 
| For sale at the Grist Mill in Beach St., superior fine Salt, 
| ground from the very best of Bonaire and St Martin’s Salt, 
| and is decidedly the best and cheapest article for the Dairy 
| and family use, being of nearly double strength and much 
) purer than the Liverpool salt. For sale by 
A. SHIVERICK and 
HOWES & CROWELL, 

36 Commercial wharf. 


Boston, Dec. 27. 3mo 


POUDRETTE. 


Improvements of such a nature have been made in the 
| manufacture of Poudrette, by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
|} near the city of New York, as to warrant the opinion, that 
jit is the cheapest and best manure now known and in use. 
Py experiments which have been made it has been proved 
that its fructifying powers have been greatly increased ; its 
operation upon vegetable matter quickened. [1 will obviate 
| the effects of severe drought and will retain its fertilizing 
| qualities much longer than any Poudrette heretofore made. 
| It will ripen corn in 66 days, fit for use. Zhe price will be 
| reduced the following season, as follows. Atthe factory it 
will be sold in bulk, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. It 
will be delivered at any wharf or place in the city of New 
| York, free of cartage and other expense, at the rate of $2 for 
| | bbl. which contains 4 bushels; $350 for 2 barrels ; $5 for 
| 3 barrels, and $10,50 for 7 barrels, and at the rate of $1,50 

per barrel for any larger quantity. Persons wishing the ar- 

ticle, will please give notice in due season, as the orders will 
| be fulfilled in the order of time received. The Co. was in- 
| corporated in February, 1840, for 30 years, by the Legislature 
| of New Jersey. No liability to stockholders beyond their 
subscription of $100 per share. A few shares of what is 
called the “ Reserved Stock,” remain to be subscribed for, 
which the company guarantee shal) pay a dividend of 50 
bushels of Poudrette a year on each share, as authorized by 
the charter. A pamphlet containing instructions for its use 
and all other necessary information, is in preparation and 
will be sent gratis soon after the first of January next, to 
any person applying for it, post paid, Agents have heen, or 
will be appointed in most of the important places in the 
Eastern and Northern States, to whom persous may give 
orders. Where there is no agent, please direct “to the 
President of the Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 43 Liberty 
street, New York,” and it shall receive immediate attention 
The reader will please refer to the letter of Mr. Kentish, pub- 
lished in this paper to duy, December 20, 1843. 


POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or 
Rail Road. 


The experience of five years past has satitfied many far- 
mers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon veg- 
etable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the cheap- 
est manure they have ever tried. 


Orders left at the New England See Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention 

For sale by J. BRECK & Co., 51 and 62 North Market 
Street, Boston Oct 26. 





GARDEN SEEDS! GARDEN SEEDS!! 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal] supply of Gar- 
den, Grass and Field Seeds of every description, and would 
respectfully recommend to their customers and the public to 
send in their orders as early as possible, to secure a supply 
from their choicest lots. 

Their stoca of Seeds for this season wil! be very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection, they can confidently recommend them as be- 
ing pure and of the first qualities. Among them are 

Long Blood Beet, Ruta Baga, 

Early Turnip do. Long Orange Carrot, 
French Sugar do. Early Horn «io, 
Mangel Wurtzeldo. White Field de. 

Also, Cucumber and Cabbage Seeds of every variety ; 
Peas and Beans, of every kind; which, together with a large 
supply of every kind of seed desirable for the field or garden, 
comprise the most complete and extensive assortment of 
Seeds to be found in any similar establishment in the coun- 
try. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 











| Oct. 15, 1843. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

How to Get Rid of a Large Stone without Pow- 
der or a Patent.—A gentleman residing near our 
city, in a beautiful couutry residence, was desirous 


of Jeveling off his lawn round his house, when, 
much to his annoyance, his workmen found a huge 


rock so near the surface as to render a removal of | 


it absolutely necessary. This rock was a real 
hard-headed boulder, weighing, perhaps, several 
tons: if it had been only one foot lower in the 
earth, it would not have been an obstruction to the 
required level of the lawn; but how to get rid of 
that foot, was a puzzle: to blast it was impractica- 
ble, for the house was too near. Some knowing 
ones advised a heating, and then, by throwing on 
water, to deeompose it; some thought hot cider 
would do the needful; others went so far aa to 
recommend Brandreth’s pills and Moffatt’s lotions, 
that might in time work it off. 

In the extremity of this perplexity, a lank, slab- 
sided Yankee presented himself, and after talking 
with the proprietor awhile, says he, “ Squire, 
what'll you give, now, if [’ll put that tarnal rock 
out 0’ your way, or as much on’t as is necessary 
to secure your level ?” 

Why,” says the Squire, “if you can manage 
to get rid of about a foot of the top of that rock, 
and without blasting, and will agree to have it done 
within a week, 1 ’ll give you—so much.” 

“That’s a hard bargain,” says Jonathan, “to 
one of us, but 27°ll risk it.” 

And he off jacket, and went to work with a 
spade, and before sunset of the same day, he had 
dug a hole alongside of that rock deep enough for 
the purpose, and then taking a rail for a pry, he 
tumbled it from its undermined bed, heels over 
head, into the pit, where it now lies two feet be- 
low the required level. 

On pocketing the sum agreed upon, says he, 
“Squire, I told you it was a hard bargain for one 
of us, but seeing that I have given you a notion 
how to get rid of another such a critter, in case 
you meet one in your lawn, it is almost equal to a 
patent right, ain’t it?” And with that he bowed 
and departed, leaving the gratified proprietor in ad- 
miration of that wonderful down east mother wit, 
that seems ever ready to grapple with and over- 
come al! difficulties, and in all “hard bargains” 
generally manages to keep on the safe side.—.Vew 
York Express. 

The Peaches.—A farmer brought five peaches 
from the city, the finest that were to be found. 
This was the first time that the children had seen 
any fruit of the kind. So they admired and great- 
ly rejoiced over the beautiful peaches. The father 
gave one to each of his four sons, and the filth to 
their mother. 

In the evening as the children were about to re- 
tire to sleep, their father inquired, * Well, boys, 
how did the peaches taste ?” 

“Excellent, dear father,” said the eldest. “ It 
is a delicious fruit, so juicy and sv pleasant. I 
have carefully preserved the stone, and wil? culti- 
vate a tree for myself.” 

«Well done !” said the father. “This is hus- 
bandry, to provide for the future, and is becoming 
to a farmer.” 

“Tate mine,” exclaimed the youngest, ‘and 
threw away the stone, and mother gave me half of 
hers. ©, it tasted so sweet, and melted in my 
mouth.” 





| 








“ You,” said the father, “have not acted very 
prudently, but in a natural and childlike manner. 
There is still time enough in your life to learn 
wisdom.” 

Then the second began: “I picked up the stone 
which my little brother threw away, and cracked it 
open: it contained a kernel that tasted us good as 
a nut. And my peach [ sould, and got for it money 
enough to buy twelve when I go to the city.” 

The farmer patted him on the head, saying, 
“That was indeed prudent, but it was not natural 
fora child. May heaven preserve you from being 
a merchant.” . 

“And you, Edmund 7” said the father. 

Frankly and ingenuously Edmund replied, “1 
carried my peach to George, the son of our neigh- 
bor, who is sick with fever. He refused to take 
it; but I laid it on the bed and came away.” 

“Now,” said the father, “*who has made the 
best use of their peach ?” 

All exclaimned—* Brother Edmund.” 

But Edmund wes silent; and his mother em- 
braced him with a tear standing in her eye.—From 
the German. 








The Lazy Club.—A club with this name existed 
not many years ago in London. The members of 
the fraternity generally met attired in their night- 
gowns, with their stockings about their heels, and 
frequently with only a single stocking on. Their 
salutation on entering, was a yawn and a stretch, 
and then without further ceremony, each took his 
place at the lolling table. 

Brief.—*“ Hallo, mister!” said a Yankee team- 
ster, who appeared in something of a hurry, “ what 
time is it? and where are you going? flow deep 
is the creek ? and what is the price of butter 2” 

“Past one—almost two—lhome—waist deep— 
and ninepence,” was the reply. 


ES 


PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn shellcr is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements ‘that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have heen invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. [tis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn. and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily rethoved from place to place, and 
ove machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 1. 











WiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultura! Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This macnine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into Jarge or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It wiil cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
per minute. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. |, 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHtAINns, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No, 52 North Market st. 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK CO., Harris’ Treatises 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’ 
Muck Manual, price 62§ cts. Feb. 15. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Commitice at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might pet haps say fe 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy te work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN WITH Mra. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysever 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, fo 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
— are much the strongest and mninst substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be .enewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoo '!:kewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four eatile, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter $1, with whee! and cutter, $2 50 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Wareliouse and Seed Stone, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrieu}. 
tura! Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 5! and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanic! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom. 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easi!y cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is ful) twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked Ly borse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw culler. ’ ° 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J BRECK & CO. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not pat 
within sixty days. 
N. b.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT. PKINTERS) 
21 School Street. 
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